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EDITORIALS 


LAIN TALK—Whenever a canned foods com- 
D mot gets into trouble in the market place, the 

broker comes in for his full share of the blame, so 
that brokers are frequently and continually cussed and 
damned and quite generally referred to as “Price Mer- 
chandisers”. While there is no denying that a good 
many brokerage houses operate in that fashion, it is 
equally true that there are many, many more brokerage 
organizations with the experience, background, ability 
and desire to provide top-notch sales representation for 
the Food Processing Industry. In behalf of these latter 
and suggesting that support of the former be with- 
drawn, N.F.B.A. President, Watson Rogers, told the 
Canners League of California last week that they must 
get their own house in order if they would enjoy and 
profit by the loyalty of the Canned Foods Broker. His 
remarks are so pointed, so frank, so well taken and so 
timely as to overshadow anything the Editor of this 
column might have on his mind at this time. It’s a 
pleasure then to release this column to him. 


LOYALTY—THE KEY TO SALES 


Address by Watson Rogers, President of National Food Brokers 
Association at the Annual Convention of Canners League 
of California, March 20, 1950 


I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you in order 
that we may discuss some of our mutual problems. There are 
a number of particularly serious problems that must be faced. 
So if I speak frankly and hit close to home please remember 
that I am here as a friend of yours, trying to contribute some- 
thine. And if some of you think that at times I am going over 
something lightly, or leave something out, remember that there 
are some things not even your best friends wiil tell you. 


POSTING—Rather than talking to you as the President of 
the National Food Brokers Association, I would like to talk to 
you as an ex-grocery salesman from Oklahoma. This would be 
mor: appropriate anyway because some of you seem to be trying 
some of the same unwise sales tactics my company tried a long 
time .go, much to its sorrow. Of course, I am not relying only 
on what I have observed. Prior to my coming here, I contacted 
anu aber of our members all over the country to get first-hand 
info: nation from them as to what they felt I should discuss 
with you. These ideas came in from practically every marketing 
area in the United States. 

I \-as greatly surprised to have so many brokers state that 
ther. was still a lack of proper posting from the canners in 
Calif rnia. Many complained about receiving only a general 
bulle ‘n occasionally and stated it did not give them the sales 
amm nition they needed to do an effective job for you. Others 
state. they only heard from you when you had extreme optimism 
or p ssimism to report. What they need is regular, factual 
info: iation from you. In your communications to your brokers 
have you ever tried passing on to them any good ideas or 
techn ques developed by any of your brokers? I am sure all of 
them would welcome such information. Naturally not always 
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will this be of value in each of the different markets. But 
sometimes it may prove of tremendous value. 


Brokers also report that many times big changes happen in 
this industry which they learn about the same time as the 
general trade, instead of receiving it first—direct from you, 
their principal. I am sure you agree that when your brokers 
learn of important developments locally, which are later con- 
firmed by you, it tears down the confidence that is so important 
for proper principal-broker relations. 

We realize, however, that this isn’t just a one way deal. You 
are entitled to information from your sales organization. You 
should not only let them know that you expect such service but 
you should demand it so that you have proper information 
regarding local market conditions. 


There can be no question that the closer the tie-up we can 
have between broker and principal, the better it will be for both. 
This is why so many principals have found it advantageous to 
establish what they call “Broker Advisory Committees.” These 
committees are made up of a few brokers from the various 
marketing areas who are called in to consult on future market- 
ing plans. Generally they also help the principal improve his 
relations with his broker family. 


QUALITY—As usual, quality was another factor that the 
food broker mentioned. The importance of having top quality 
has been preached many, many times. You have heard it often 
enough and I shall not give it to you now. But please don’t ever 
underestimate the importance of having top quality. I believe 
it was about three years ago that I mentioned to you the sad 
story of the 1946 pack of apricots. I understand that the same 
1946 pack is still plaguing some of your distributors—and in 
turn, plaguing you, and the wonderful reputation your state 
has earned for packing top quality products. That tells the 
quality story better than anything else. 


FREIGHT RATES—Another great concern of your food 
brokers is one which you, too, are very much disturbed about 
—the extremely high freight rates facing you. We know that 
you are constantly trying to obtain equitable adjustments. But 
until such adjustments in rates are secured, you must aim to 
solve the problem by another approach. Cooperation between 
canners may prove successful in many cases. Thus, some of 
the smaller markets would like to see you work together to 
consolidate less than carload purchases into straight cars by 
using stop-over privileges. This is one means of reducing freight 
charges on your products which must compete with a lot of 
items that do not have such high freight rates. 

There is a greater need now than ever before for some type of 
shippers’ pool car arrangement, due to the present day buying 
habits of so many distributors. The distributor will continue 
this habit of buying on a short-term basis for a long time to 
come. The matter of getting your merchandise to the buyer in 
smaller quantities and by frequent shipments is very important. 

Perhaps you can find some consolation in this recent develop- 
ment which has added to your problems. True you are no longer 
able to sell your product at the end of each year’s pack, and 
you need extra warehousing and extra financing. But it may 
be that the distributor now will regard canned foods as he does 
the other items he sells. We hope that he will think of canned 
foods as products to merchandise—display—sell—rather than 
just as speculative items. We hope he will realize that the 
profits he can be sure of comes from active promotion and sale 
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of canned foods. We hope that he will not think of canned 
foods as products to buy in large quantities merely so they can 
be placed in his warehouse to hold until the market goes up. 


NO PATENT ON PRICE CUTTING 


The distributors’ habit of buying in small amounts means 
another thing to you. You must have on-the-spot representation 
at all times. The most effective way of securing this on-the-spot 
representation is, of course, through the local food broker. You 
cannot do an effective sales job through the mails, or by occa- 
sional calls). Remember this. No matter how you arrange your 
sales program your competitors’ salesmen will be out fighting 
for business. If you depend on grand-sounding schemes or 
promises, your competitors’ salesmen will be busy closing the 
sales you should have gotten. That is one of the things I noticed 
when I was in the wholesale grocery business. 


If I may, I would like to tell you a frequent experience I had 
as a young grocery salesman. It had to do with the pricing of 
merchandise. Just as an example, I would like to refer to the 
item of breakfast food, which is a large volume item as you 
know. In those days we got a trade discount on our purchases, 
plus the regular cash discount. One of our competitors got the 
idea that by giving the buyers half of his trade discount he 
would get most of the breakfast food business in our area and 
as a result of this increased business he would make more money 
in net returns. Naturally, we, as well as many of his other com- 
petitors, decided to go him one better and to give more than 
he did. In that way we thought it would enable ws to get all of 
the business in that area. 

Unfortunately, you can’t get a patent on price cutting. As 
a result, each of our companies was selling about the same 
amount of cereal as we had before. But now we were all getting 
an unprofitable return—both gross and net. This happened on 
many items which we referred to as staples in the wholesale 
grocery business. For that reason our company concentrated 
our efforts on canned foods. We judged our salesmen’s ability 
by the amount of canned foods they sold. 

I feel that it is because of my earlier training that I have 
always had a particularly friendly feeling toward the canned 
foods industry. I have always been proud that I was the leading 
canned food salesman in our company. All of our salesmen did 
a good job on canned foods, and we all enjoyed it. 


LOYALTY IS KEY TO SALES 


Looking back now, it is not too difficult to see why this was 
so. We salesmen sold on a commission basis—the same as your 
brokers work for you. It was actually fun to work night and 
day pushing the sale of our canned food products. We knew 
we were building something for ourselves. We established cus- 
tomers and worked continually trying to improve each cus- 
tomer’s volume. 

One of the big factors behind this enthusiasm was the fact 
that we knew our house would always be loyal to us. We knew 
there would be no attempts made to cut our throats. Also there 
was no attempt made to take away any of our customers as 
so-called “house accounts” after we had put in sweat and toil in 
building up the business. Because of this confidence and under- 
standing, we used every effort to build business for the future. 

It is my personal observation that brokers, too, are interested 
in building a sales program for the future, just as we salesmen 
were interested in building for our future—and just as you 
canners are interested in building your own business. 

If a broker is not doing the job you have a right to expect 
of him, and if he does not respond to your demands for effective 
sales representation, then replace him. You will find good 
brokers in every market. Naturally, first make sure that the 
fault is that of the broker, and not of your own or your product’s 
making. But don’t keep him and try to make deals behind his 
back. Be fair to yourself as well as to him. Likewise, be fair 
to all the other good brokers representing you. That is the way 
to build broker loyalty and cooperation. 

Guard the loyalty of your hard-working brokers as you guard 
your trademark. It is almost as precious. Like a trademark, 
this broker loyalty and good-will is not recorded in the financial 
statements of many companies, but it is one of the most impor- 
tant assets any company can have. It is my personal opinion 


that it would be quite profitable to both canners and brokers 
for the two of you to have a little better understanding of this 
particular subject of loyalty and close relationship. 


Maybe I shouldn’t say this, but I am trying to be frank with 
you. It has been my personal viewpoint that many of our prin- 
cipals who fall in the non-canner category work better with 
food brokers than some of you in the canning industry. We 
have many hundreds of non-canner principals who seem to have 
a very fine working relationship with their food brokers. 


You all know that in the past 25 years the non-canner portion 
of the grocery industry has grown tremendously. This tremend- 
ous growth was partially brought about because of the splendid 
close working relationship between that group of principals and 
their local food brokers. Such a relationship naturally inspired 
truly effective sales work on the part of food brokers every- 
where. Of course, I am very happy to say that this same fine 
close relationship exists with many of our canner principals, 
But “many” is not enough. It should be almost universal. 


CHISELING NEVER PAID OFF 


While I am on this subject of loyalty and disloyalty, I should 
like to mention that there is a strong feeling of many in the 
food indusry that some of you here are going far beyond your 
food broker family in your disloyalty. It is being alleged that 
quite a few of you are very disloyal to your customers—the 
buyers who have helped build your canning business. I am 
talking about rumors, of course. You are the ones who know 
whether or not there is any truth in them. If this is true, some 
of you probably feel that you have been getting by with some 
of the transactions you have made—the secret deals you entered 
into. But there are no secrets in the grocery industry. In your 
case particularly, due to the importance of the canning industry 
of California, buyers in all categories are watching your 
every move. 

“Transactions”—‘“secret deals”—I said I would be frank. I’ll 
call it what it is—just plain chiseling. Even without laws 
against it such chiseling never paid off for you. The resulting 
price demoralization never helped you. The ill-will and distrust 
of your customers never contributed to the sales volume that is 
so essential to your business. 


Again, I’ll go back to my wholesale grocery experience, This 
was before the Robinson-Patman Act. I had a good chance to 
see how such chiseling worked. Generally, it did not help the 
canner or those buyers who were continually forced to take 
inventory markdowns. I’ve seen many a time when a dime was 
taken off the price on a chiseling deal. But it wasn’t long 
before that special price became the regular one, not just in the 
one case but throughout the industry. And if you refused to 
come through a second time on the same or an even better deal, 
your chiseler friend wasn’t a friend anymore. He would turn 
to someone else, perhaps using your earlier deal as a “come 
on.” And so down and down it goes—where it stops nobody knows. 


It did not bring the canner any lasting benefits then, when 
there was no law against it. What real good can it bring now, 
when it is illegal? As I have said earlier, almost the entire 
industry is wondering what is happening out here to place them 
at a price disadvantage. A lot of them have a pretty good idea, 
too. And that is not helping you sell California canned foods. 
Imagine then, the tremendous ill-will that would be created for 
your industry if some of the things now being suspected, and 
alleged, were proved by government action. It would then be 
a matter of public record that some were cutting the throats of 
their so-called regular customers. Strictly from a hypothet.cal 
point of view, just picture the reaction of your customers it it 
happened to be you who were so publicized. They are the ones 
who have purchased your merchandise year after year at your 
supposedly regular prices. If it were ever revealed that you 
were manipulating a fluctuating market in order to give some 
of their competitors a price advantage, don’t you think they 
would be justified in telling you just what you could do with 
your merchandise? 

The canned foods industry, like the great majority of the vest 
of the grocery industry realizes the great value of the Robinson- 
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1950 


Northwest Canners Elect McCaffray 


McCaffray Succeeds McCaughern To Presi- 
dency—Sample Cutting—Freight Rates— 
Raw Product And Canning Problems Fea- 
tured Prominently On Program—NCA Presi- 
dent Taylor Urges An Acceptance Of Re- 
sponsibility That Goes With Freedom. 


The City of Roses became a city of 
canners March 12-14, when about 750 
canners and representatives of allied 
industries met in Portland, Oregon. 
Dorothy Lee, the ingenious lady mayor, 
was on hand at an Industry Luncheon 
to welcome delegates. 

“Forward in ’50”, slogan of the 36th 
annual convention of the Northwest 
Canners Association was reiterated in 
speeches and meetings. Approximately 
half of the delegates were canners from 
14 states and British Columbia. Repre- 
sentation included 51 canning firms, 50 
canning supply concerns, 30 food broker- 
ages, five canned food buying organiza- 
tions and 14 state and federal groups. 

T. E. MecCaffray, National Fruit Can- 
ning Company of Seattle, was newly- 
elected president. Supporting officers in- 
cluded George M. Martin, Freewater, 
first vice-president; E. V. Kale, Everson, 
Washington, second vice-president; and 
Ivan H. Moorehouse, Olympia, new mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


CUTTING BEE 

Outstanding event of the convention 
was the annual cutting display of fruits, 
berries and vegetables—the largest ever 
presented. More than 570 samples rep- 
resenting 27 products from about 44 
firms were shown. Willis R. Finley, 
Eugene Fruit Growers Association, was 
chairman of the Cutting Bee. 

Commodity Chairmen included D. W. 
Mclrvin, California Packing Corp., Van- 
couver and E. L. Whitacre; C. P. C., 
Salem, Oregon; and J. Van Osdol of 
Blue Lake Packers, Inc.; R. D. Lockard, 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby; Wayne Robert- 
son, Eugene Fruit Growers; Robert 
Ridgley, Apple Growers Association, 
Hood River; Al Dorchak, Wapato Pack- 
ing Inc., Wapato; O. Albers, California 
Packing Corp., Vancouver; Art Chase, 
Eugene Fruit Growers Association, Eu- 
gene, Oregon; Charles Beardsley, 
Apple Growers Assn., Hood River. 

Coordinators for the session were L. 
K. Lawrence, Reid Murdoch; L. P. Law- 
ler, Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Yakima, 
= V. E. Ayres, Blue Lake Packers, 
ne, 


FREIGHT RATES 

De gates, anticipating possible reme- 
dy fy disparity of freight rates to the 
Nort! west, heard an address by Am- 
brose J. Seitz, executive vice-president, 
Unio» Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, doring the industry luncheon Tues- 
day. Entitled, “What’s ahead for the 
Rail ads”, the talk dealt with increas- 
Ing | \reaucracy and its deleterious ef- 
fects on transportation. 
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“It is unfortunate that government 
power increases in direct proportion to 
the amount of taxes it levies and col- 
lects,” Mr. Seitz stated. 


Warning against the welfare state, he 
said the United States normally lagged 
ten years behind the British pattern. 
Nationalization of British railroads has 
been costly. British shippers averaged 
3.057 cents per ton mile. That was 144 
percent higher than the American bill 
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for the same year, averaging 1.251 cents. 
The differential was not due to labor 
costs—Britishers get $29.50 compared to 
$67.82 average for U. S. labor—but to 
government management. Once nation- 
alized, railroads were tax-exempt which 
represented a national loss. 


Transportation does, Mr. Seitz felt, 
need some changes. Included among’ rec- 
ommended changes were modernization 
of railroad labor legislation, relief from 
common carrier obligations (or reap- 
praisal on what constitutes “conveni- 
ence” services and “necessity” services) 
and withdrawal of subsidies in trans- 
port fields. These measures were needed 
to perpetuate existing social and eco- 
nomic patterns. 


RAW PRODUCTS SESSION 


Insect control was one of the several 
items discussed at a raw products con- 
ference in the Marine Room, Multnomah 
Hotel. Commencing Monday under chair- 
manship of Halley Vollmer, the confer- 
ence extended through Tuesday noon. 


Control of the Cherry Fruit Fly, Mine- 
ola Worm and Apple Pandemus was dis- 
cussed by Sid Jones of the Oregon Ex- 
periment Station. Other speakers in- 
cluded Dr. T. A. Merrill, Chairman, De- 


partment of Horticulture, W.S.C.; Dr. 
Edward Ross of Washington Experi- 


GROWER RELATIONS—During the 
Tuesday carryover session, Dr. C. H. 
Mahoney, Director of the Raw Products 
Bureau, N.C.A. stressed the canners’ 
responsibility in grower relationships. 
Improving relations with growers is to 
ment Station and William Ackley of 
Washington Experiment Station. 
be accomplished through well-written 
contracts with rights reserved for each 
party, Dr. Mahoney asserted. A sound 
knowledge of agricultural problems pe- 
culiar to the grower and a highly trained 
field man given periodic brushup courses 
were two additional methods urged for 
bettering understanding. 

Planning and coordination of growers 
meetings in times beneficial to the grow- 
evs, Dr. Mahoney believes, provided an 
opportunity for mutual benefit. A fur- 
ther method, already applied by some 
firms, is provision of special equipment 
such as planters, drills, ete. for custom 
work on a fee basis as a service in 
behalf of the grower. 


CANNING PROBLEMS 
CONFERENCE 


While the raw products conference 
was proceeding, a canning problems con- 
ference took place in the Assembly Room. 
It dealt with sanitation, lighting, safe- 
ty, nutrient retention, and utilization of 
cannery wastes—the latter by a panel of 
speakers. 

Expounding on preventive engineer- 
ing, Edwin S. Doyle of the Western 
Branch Laboratory of N.C.A. said a 
“better cleaning in a minimum of time at 
reduced costs made for greater produc- 
tion.” He urged industry attendance at 
a stream-lined course to be held during 
April in San Francisco on this and re- 
lated problems. 


ILLUMINATION — “Lighting is of 
primary importance in cannery opera- 
tions,” Dr. J. Russell Esty, Director of 
the western branch laboratory of N.C.A. 
stated during a review of results of in- 
dustry studies. 

The problem of illumination was clas- 
sified in two categories: general lighting 
in work areas and supplemental lighting 
in special areas. Values for illumination 
recommended included 20 foot candles 
for processing departments compared to 
30 for canning. 

A given illumination, however, should 
be maintained by allowing for at least 
50 percent more light to offset dirt and 
other factors. Maintenance of good il- 
lumination, he said, entailed a definite 
program of proper repair, periodic in- 
spection of light equipment, and frequent 
cleaning of reflectors. 


SAFETY—Safety first in industry is 
important to profits and its program Is 
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hard work. That was the conclusion of 
Couch Wallace, personnel assistant, 
Western Production Division of Birds 
Eye-Snider Division, General Foods Cor- 
poration. 

Three essential points for such a pro- 
gram, he said, were establishment of an 
accident prevention program to be de- 
veloped by plant supervisors; enforce- 
ment of an active follow-up program by 
management; and classification of un- 
safe acts. A bulletin board indicating 
accident frequency and a safety flag 
were two devices successfully employed 
by his firm for sustaining support of 
safety engineering practices. 


VITAMIN RETENTION — Improved 
nutrient retention in canning, discussed 
by Margaret Ives, American Can Com- 
pany, Research Laboratory at Maywood, 
Illinois, was not for press release. She 
gave reports on vitamin retention under 
canning and storing variants. 


UTILIZING PEAR WASTE 


Pear waste, bugaboo of the Northwest, 
costing industry about half the natural 
supply, has undergone intensive studies. 
It has, in some instances, lent itself to 
useful by-products. Among the by-prod- 
ucts are alcohol and solid material for 
cattle feed. 

Discussing the continuous fermenta- 
tion of pear waste, Dr. William A. Pearl, 
Director of Washington State Institute 
of Technology, explained cost of alcohol 
production was 32 cents a gallon. Pear 
silage was recommended in four parts 
to one of hay. 


Stream pollution and effects on fishing 
was responsible for directing the atten- 
tion of the Oregon State College to pear 
wastes. E. H. Wiegand, head of the Food 
Technology deparment of the College at 
Corvallis, stated that the objectives of the 
project were to utilize waste profitably 
and to prevent contaminating streams. 
Certain resulting gases are now being 
studied at a pilot plant, for industrial 
use. 

Pear waste utilization according to 
A. M. Neubert, Chemist, U. S. Fruit & 
Vegetable Products Laboratory, Pull- 
man, Washington, appeared to be more 
economical than first believed. Another 
by-product is a fruit sugar that may be 
reused in canning pears from which 
waste has been extracted. Sugar valued 
at $13.20 can be refined from a ton of 
waste and, consequently, provide one- 
third of the sweetening required for 
canned pears. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Windup of the convention as a gen- 
eral session Tuesday afternoon included 
speakers Katherine R. Smith, Director, 
Home Economics Division, N. C. A., 
Morris E. Sayer, President, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, and Henry P. 
Taylor, President N. C. A. 

The homemaker’s importance in “Con- 
sumer Acceptance of Canned Foods” 
was brought to canners attention by 
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Grocers State Position on Legislation 


The following resolution setting forth 
the position of the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers Association on legislation 
and trade practices was adopted at the 
annual convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
March 15, 1950: 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we the 
members of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association in Convention as- 
sembled, adopt the following statement 
of our position on legislation and trade 
practices: 


In Favor Of 

1. We favor eliminating any income 
tax exemption privilege now allowed to 
merchandising co-ops, to the end that 
such organizations be made to share the 
tax burden equally with their tax-paying 
competitors. 

2. We favor every possible reduction 
in Federal spending and every possible 
saving in the cost of Government opera- 
tions including curtailment of the num- 
ber of Federal employees. 


3. We favor support of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in its efforts to place the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
under such legal restrictions as will pre- 
vent A&P from repeating the anti-trust 
law violations of which it has been con- 
victed. 

4. We favor the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide more effective penalties 
for violation of anti-trust laws. 


5. We favor the continuation and ex- 
tension of State and Federal Fair Trade 
Laws and Unfair Sales Acts soundly de- 
signed to prevent sales below cost. 

6. We favor the practice of manufac- 
turers granting cash discounts to whole- 
sale grocers and guaranteeing distribu- 
tors’ floor stocks against the manufac- 
turers’ price declines. 

7. We favor eliminating, by Federal 
Trade Commission Grocery Trade Prac- 
tice Rule or other proper means, all 
advertising allowances. 

8. We favor continued and enlarged 
programs of cooperation with our retail 
grocer customers, including aid in the 
modernization of their stores, equipment 
and methods of doing business, to the 
end that the wholesaler-retailer team- 
work shall occupy a place of constantly 
increasing usefulness in serving the 
American public. We also favor any and 
all forms of cooperation with our sup- 
pliers that will bring about these results. 

9. We favor continued cooperation 
wherever possible with the Department 
of Agriculture; with the Department of 
Commerce in the work of the Small Busi- 
ness Advisory Committee and the stand- 
ardization of packages; and with the 
House Small Business Committee in its 
efforts to obtain for small business fair 
treatment in all Government procure- 
ment and to protect small _ business 
against any weakening of the anti-trust 
laws, 
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10. We favor closer cooperation with 
all associations and commodity groups 
interested in distribution of food. 

11. We favor prompt balancing of 
the Federal budget, without increase in 
taxation and as soon as possible with 
decrease in taxation. 


In Opposition To 

1. We oppose the enactment of S. 1008, 
the Basing Point Bill, which has for its 
avowed purpose clarification of the anti- 
trust law but which actually confuses 
the language of those laws and shatters 
the effectiveness of the Robinson-Patman 
Act in preventing price discrimination in 
favor of mass buyers and to the detri- 
ment of small business. 

2. We oppose the enactment of S. 2190, 
which would open a gap in the brokerage 
restriction section of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act through which any and all 
types of price concessions could and 
would go to the big chains, with the 
small independent distributor getting 
nothing at all and the larger independent 
getting comparatively very little. 

3. We oppose the passage of any s0- 
called Fair Employment Practice Legis- 
lation as an unwarranted and unneces- 
sary regimentation of and interference 
with the management of private business 
and the destruction of the time-honored 
right of private employers to use their 
own discretion in employing workers 
best suited to the needs and success of 
their business. 

4. We oppose both the adoption of 
the Brannan plan and the continuation 
of support prices at, levels or under con- 
ditions that result in vast Government 
expenditures for farm food commodities 
which must then be sold at a loss, given 
away or destroyed. 

5. We oppose the practice of manufac- 
turers selling direct to the retail cus- 
tomers of wholesale grocers, thereby 
competing unfairly with the wholesalers, 
lessening competition and tending to 
create monopolies in the channels of dis- 
tribution. 

6. We oppose manufacturer deals or 
offers including premiums that impose 
on distributors unnecessary labor, with- 
out suitable compensation, that load or 
tend to load their inventories, or that un- 
dertake to subsidize their salesmen, or 
that result in hampering good sales man- 
agement. 


CALIFORNIA PROCESSORS AND 
GROWERS 


The California Processors and Grow- 
ers, Oakland, California recently held its 
annual meeting and chose G. A. Fiilice, 
of the Felice & Perrelli Canning Co. 
Richmond, California, as president for 
1950, with R. G. Lucks, of the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
vice-president. John W. Bristow was 
renamed secretary-manager. 
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VIRGINIA CANNERS ELECT 


All officers of the Virginia Canners 
Association were reelected at the recent 
Annual Meeting held at Roanoke. They 
are: S. G. Wimmer, S. G. Wimmer & 
Son, Christiansburg, President; C. D. 
Price, Riverdale Canning Company, 
Stanley, Vice-President; and E. C. Fire- 
stone, Troutville, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Henry P. Taylor, President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, and Carlos 
Campbell, N.C.A. Secretary, were promi- 
nent among the speakers at the 42nd An- 
nual Meeting of the Association. 


CAHOON RESIGNS GAIR POST 


Sumner R. Cahoon has resigned as 
Vice-President in Charge of Container 
Operations of the Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., New York manufacturers of paper 
folding cartons and shipping containers, 
but will continue with the company in an 
advisory capacity until August 1, when 
he plans to join the Binghamton Con- 
tainer Company of Binghamton, New 
York, in which he will have an interest. 
He will be succeeded by William T. May, 
Sales Manager of Gair’s Container Di- 
vision. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CANCO VETERAN RETIRES 


Herbert A. Pinney, Assistant to the 
Vice-President in Charge of the Chicago 
Office of the American Can Company, 
will retire on April 30. Mr. Pinney has 
been associated with the Chicago office 
since 1901 and as Sales Manager for the 
company’s Central Division until his 
promotion to Assistant to the Vice-Pres- 
ident, was largely responsible for the 
sales of cans for beer, hams, whole 
chicken and oil. 


BEWARE TOMATO WORMS 


Dr. T. L. Bissell, of the University of 
Maryland, reports that tomato worms 
are likely to be bad again in 1950. He 
points out that a full grown horn worm 
will eat over 300 square inches of leaf 
tissue in its three weeks of life cycle. 


BROWN INSTRUMENT 
APPOINTMENT 


John B. Moxness has been appointed 
industry engineer in charge of sales pro- 
motion of control devices of Brown In- 
strument Division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company. 


FRANK SHOOK AND DR. WALLS 
HONORED 


Frank M. Shook, Treasurer and past 
Secretary of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. E. P. Walls, Professor 
of Canning Crops at the University of 
Maryland, were awarded the citation 
“Knight of Tri-State” for outstanding 
service to the canning industry in the 
Tri-State area. The citation was pre- 
sented at the Spring Meeting of the Tri- 
State Packers Association in Baltimore 
last week by President W. Earle Wain- 
wright. 


BILL GISSEL RECUPERATING 


Bill Gissel of the Gamse Lithograph- 
ing Co., Inc., Baltimore, Maryland un- 
derwent a serious operation and is now 
recuperating at Bon Secours Hospital. 
He will probably be away from business 
for three of four weeks. 


AMERICAN CAN EXPANSION 


American Can Company is enlarging 
its machine shop and adding new re- 
search laboratory facilities at its Eliza- 
beth Avenue property in Newark, New 
Jersey. The company has also contracted 
for the purchase of a building and prop- 
erty immediately north and adjacent to 
these properties, which will expand the 
company’s holdings there to approxi- 
mately 9 acres. The new property will 
permit a much needed expansion of the 
Newark machine shops and will enable 
the company to broaden its facilities for 
scientific and industrial research looking 
toward better and more efficient produc- 
tion of cans and containers for canned 
foods and products, and which will en- 
able the company to expand its services 
to customers over a wide area of the 
East. 


GF SALES SOAR 


Net sales of the General Food Cor- 
poration reached a new high of $474, 
637,193 during the year 1949 compared 
with net sales of $463,336,031 during 
1948. It was the sixteenth consecutive 
year in which net sales for the company 
surpassed a _ previous year, Clarence 
Francis, Chairman, and Austin S. [gle 
hart, President, stated in a jointly signed 
annual report to stockholders. Net dol- 
lar earnings were also the best in the 
company’s history with $27,445,941 equal 
after preferred dividends to $4.77 a com 


No, these gentlemen are of no relation—except in spirit—to the publishers of this 

<r journal. The “Judge” on their badges refers to their official capacity at the recent 

ee Northwest Canners Cutting Bee. Shown emptying a No. 10 can of sliced apples is 

‘ Libby’s J. P. Lawler. Others left to right are: Carl Hanson, P.M.A.; Willis R. Finley, 

Cutting Committee Chairman, Eugene Fruit Growers; L. K. Lawrence, Reid Murdock 
Company, Salem; and W. E. Ayres, Blue Lake Packers, Salem, 


mon share, as compared with $4.25 a 
common shaare in 1948. Of the 27 mil- 
lion dollars in earnings 13 million dol- 
lars was paid in dividends to stockhold- 
ers, and the remaining 14 million dol- 
lars retained in the business. 
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Their use assures a larger profit 
for the canner and freezer because 
they thresh peas and lima beans 
more efficiently and permit packs 
of better quality. 


During the 1949 season, 4199 of 
these viners took an increasingly 
important part in the production 
of canned and frozen peas and lima 
beans. 


Use—to improve quality, increase 
profit and meet competitive con- 
ditions. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
LE TABLISHED 1880 * INCORPORATED 1924 


HULLING SPECIALISTS. & 
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Choose 


LABELERS 


only 
BURT Model PCD 
High Speed Case Packer 


Offers: 


easiest handling method available 
automatic case dumping 


2 layers filled with a single 
stroke of the plunger 


filled case delivered horizontally 


plunger started automatically by 
case flap -- no manual operation required 


Model PCD High Seed Case Packer 


BURT BEATS FLEETING TIME! 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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RAILROADS TO INVESTIGATE 
DAMAGE CAUSES 


Eugene J. Kraska, who since 1946 con- 
ducted a canned foods laboratory at 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, has been em- 
ployed as a canned foods specialist by 
the Association of American Railroads, 
with offices in Chicago, to investigate the 
causes of damage to canned foods and to 
suggest preventive measures. He will 
assist inspectors and others in the per- 
formance of their duties as may be de- 
sired by AAR members, and will be 
available for investigations and consul- 
tation at points where canned foods are 
received in volume. He will also cooper- 
ate with Can Manufacturers and trade 
associations in matters of common inter- 
est and when necessary will visit can- 
neries to suggest improved practices for 
controlling dents which may occur in the 
canning process, proper casing, prepara- 
tion of cars and loading. He was em- 
ployed upon the recommendation of 
the Freight Claim Division’s National 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 
Committee and General Committee. It 
is anticipated that Mr. Kraska will be 
instrumental in assisting the railroads 
and their patrons in reducing the dam- 
age to canned foods, which in 1948 
amounted to $7,728,327, an increase of 
20.4 percent over 1947, with a still fur- 
ther increase indicated for 1949. 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
TO MEET 


The 37th Spring Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
will be held at the Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City, Missouri, June 4 to 7. 

Following the usual custom, the meet- 
ing will be devoted to the presentation 
of technical papers on refrigerating sub- 
jects, and in addition, two engineering 
conferences on specialized problems of 
the industry will be held. The meeting 
dates almost coincide with the opening 
of the 100th Anniversary celebration of 
Kansas City, and it is expected that 
many ASRE members will come to the 
City a day or two before the meeting 
starts to combine business with pleasure. 
The City will take on a festive air on 
June 3 as parades, a gigantic industrial 
show with “live” exhibits, a water ballet, 
and other entertainment will be staged 
by Kansas Citians to open a month’s 
birthday celebration. 


RETAIL FOOD SALES OFF 


Retail grocery store sales in January 
totaled $1,860,000,000, a decline of $412,- 
000,000 from the peak attained in the 
preceding month and $84,000,000 below 
the January, 1949 total, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Chains accounted for $741,000,000 of 
the month’s sales, their volume being 
$165,000,000 below Demember and $66,- 
000,000 under that for January a year 
ago. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
GROSS RECEIPTS TAX KILLED 


In a special bulletin to members dated 
March 21, Secretary “Bill” Sherman of 
the Association of New York State Can- 
ners, Inc., announced passage of Legis- 
lation that will kill the unjust gross re- 
ceipts tax levied by the City of New 
York. We quote directly from the bul- 
letin: 


“We are indeed pleased to announce to 
you that the Griffith Bill which was in- 
troduced at our request by our good 
friends Associated Industries, passed the 
Assembly Monday night after having 
passed the Senate a week earlier. It now 
needs to be signed by the Governor to 
become law, but in a personal conference 
with him Monday night, after the Bill 
passed the Assembly, he assured me it 
would receive his personal attention. We 
are fairly confident he will sign the mea- 
sure. 

“The Bill as passed, deletes the words 
‘to persons’ from the Enabling Act. 
Counsel for Associated Industries who 
prepared the Bill feels that this will re- 
move the phrase on which the City of 
New York based its interpretation in de- 
ciding to collect the tax in the first place. 

“With passage of this Bill, we will no 
longer be faced with future attempts by 
the City of New York to collect this 
highly unjust tax provided processors 
do not maintain offices, resident salesmen 
or stocks within the city. This Bill, of 
course, does not mean that the City will 
still not try to collect taxes for the past 
ten years. This part of the law was on 
the books, and in the City’s interpreta- 
tion of this statute they have told pro- 
cessors they were subject to a tax for 
these years even though no salesmen 
were used nor warehouse stocks kept. 
The legality of this interpretation has 
never been tested in the courts and it is 
everyone’s hope that the City will give 
up the idea of trying to collect the tax.” 


SIMMONS MOVES UP AT 
STOKELY 


Shirley Simmons, superintendent of 
the Canning Department of Stokely- 
Van Camp’s factory at Gibson City, Illi- 
nois, has been appointed manager suc- 
ceeding T. C. McCall, who has resigned. 


WAGGONER MOVES SALES 
OFFICES 


The sales offices of Norman L. Wag- 
goner, Inc., formerly located at 260 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, California, 
have been removed to 620 North 8th St., 
San Jose, California, home of the Santa 
Clara Packing Co., of which he is presi- 
dent. The sales firm represents this can- 
ning company, along with the Hemet 
Packing Co., of Hemet, California, of 
which Mr. Waggoner is vice-president. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


BELL PACKING CO. EXPANDING 


The Bell Packing Co., Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, originator of many olive special- 
ties, has revamped its plant, installing 
new tanks, pumps and other equipment, 
including a new filler. Markets for its 
products are being extended. 


TO ADVERTISE TOMATO PASTE 

The Hershel California Fruit Products 
Company, San _ Jose, California, is 
launching an advertising campaign on 
its Contadina tomato paste, with Bris- 
acher, Wheeler & Staff, of San Francis- 
co, in direct charge. 


NEW CANNERY FOR FRISCO 


Ground has been broken in San Lean- 
dro, California for a $400,000. cannery 
for the Workman Packing Company, 
San Francisco, with completion  sche- 
duled for about July 1. This concern 
cans tamales and other food specialties 
and makes use of the IXL brand. 


TREASURE ISLAND PUBLICITY 


The Treasure Island Sea Food Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California, has an- 
nounced plans for conducting local news- 
paper advertising featuring the firm’s 
sea food products. 


NEW WAREHOUSE FOR NELSON 


The Nelson Packing Company, a San 
Francisco, California canning concern, 
has arranged to erect a warehouse at 
Egbert and Jennings Sts. 


S & W SALES 
S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc. San Francis- 
co, California, reports: net sales of $10,- 
266,975 in the three month period ended 
January 31, this comparing with $9,809,- 
794 a year earlier. Sales for the first 
three quarters of the fiscal year were 
$26,147,457, against $27,778,058 for the 

preceding comparable period. 


HUNT TO PACK PRUNES 


Hunt Foods will resume packing’ pre- 
pared prunes at its Hayward, California 
plant after a lapse of more than three 
years. The item packed during the war 
was discontinued in 1946. Prunes will 
be packed in heavy syrup in No. 2% 
glass containers. 


BEST PROMOTES GOODYEAR, 
BJORK 


F. D. Goodyear has been made West- 
ern Sales manager for Best Foods, Inc. 
succeeding L. C. Bjork, who has _ been 
elected vice-president in charge of the 
Western territory. Both make their 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cali!. 


SEASIDE STOCK ISSUE 

The Seaside Fisheries Co., 1340 W. 7th 
St., Long Beach, California, has been 
granted a permit to issue its entire capi- 
tal stock of 2400 shares to conduct a fish 
canning business. The directors are 
Harry H. Steele, Robert Perkins and 
Ernestine M. Van Schaack. 
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HAPPY SERVINGS 
HAPPY SAVINGS 


CONDENSED 


VEGETABLE BEEF 


Two delicious meat dishes from M:so5m04 

Brimful of hearty beef—and 
economically priced, too! 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 
basket making. 


Gy Plastex Treatment 
a — We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with’ 
1}. PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Flanters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
F ortsmouth Virginia 


Single Bail Perforated Process Crate 


Perforated crates of heavy steel plates will 
outlast the ordinary slatted crate several 
times and will also prevent the damaging of 
small cans, as frequently happens when using 
the slatted crates. 


Of all welded construction—cost of upkeep 
less than any other type ofj crate—no bulg- 
ing of bottom. 


Body and bottom of No. 12 gauge steel with 
the bottom angle ring 2 x 2 x 3/16; top 
ring 22 x Y2; heavy upright braces. The 
most substantial perforated crate made. 


Crate is made with single or double bail. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


4 Tier 3 Tier 
38” 38” 
361/8" 361/8" 
223/4" 18” 
20" 15 1/4" 


Outside Diameter . . . 
Inside Diameter .... 
Height Outside .... 
Height inside ...... 
Height Overall 

Steel Bail Diameter 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Write for copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Trade Studies Effects of Pending Rate Re- 
ductions—New York City Tax Killed—Pea 
And Corn Acreage Consideration. 


RATE REDUCTIONS — Canners, 
quite well satisfied generally with the 
movement of canned fruits, vegetables 
and fish, are concentrating their atten- 
tion these days on factors that might 
warrant a last minute change in 1950 
production plans. One of the more im- 
portant factors that will have a bearing 
on future markets is the pending rail 
rate reductions. East of the Mississippi 
and North of the Southern territory, 
amounting to approximately 25 percent 
under present rates. Unless truckers en- 
ter objections by April 9 the rates will 
become effective April 10. It goes with- 
out saying that a 25 percent rate reduc- 
tion will permit lower retail prices and 
undoubtedly effect greater consumer ac- 
ceptance. While it has not been officially 
announced at this time, a similar reduc- 
tion in Southern territory is also pend- 
ing, and it is generally understood that 
reductions may soon be expected in other 
territories. If the truckers enter objec- 
tions, the reductions will be delayed, 
and while the proposed schedule may not 
be allowed in full, there seems little 
doubt that substantial reduction will be 
forthcoming. 


N.Y.C. TAX—One other very impor- 
tant and welcome announcement during 
the week concerning the country’s larg- 
est market was that concerning the suc- 
cessful elimination of the New York 
City gross receipts tax. Although few, 
if any canners had paid this tax, it was 
a constant headache to any firm shipping 
in to the city. The New York Canners’ 
Secretary, Bill Sherman, deserves a 
laurel wreath studded with orchids for 
this one. (See announcement elsewhere 
in this issue.) 


PEAS—N.C.A. statistics showing the 
canned pear stock position as of March 1 
were welcomed by canners putting the 
finishing touches on acreage. There seem 
to be a good many rumors around to the 
effect that the Government figures on 
acreage intentions (this column last 
week) are low. The records show that 
these B.A.E. reports have a habit of be- 
ing reliable and close to the mark. 


It is to be hoped that this one proves 
out that way also. Readers will recall 
that according to the report, pea canners 
will plant about the same acreage as 
last year. While it is no doubt true that 
the carryover of peas promises to be 
under a million cases and that last year’s 
pack amounted to less than 25 million 
actual cases, it should be remembered 
that yields the last two seasons have 
been poor and that a good growing year 
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can be expected this coming season. If 
so, the same acreage would provide 
plenty of peas. It is interesting to note 
in the figures below a February move- 
ment larger than any single month since 
October 1947 excluding, of course, June, 
July, August and September. And this 
despite the heavy movement of corn at 
retail prices 2 cents to 3 cents per can 
lower. Of the total March 1 supplies 
1,212,267 cases were Alaskas and 6,084,- 
283 cases sweets. In both varieties 286,- 
976 cases were in New York and Maine; 
426,864 in Mid-Atlantic States; 3,832,- 
740 in the Mid-West; and 2,749,970 in 
the West. Heavy movement is coming 
out of the Mid-West and West due to the 
depleted condition of Eastern stocks. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED PEAS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statisties 


1948-49 1949-50 
(actual cases) 

Carryover, June 1. 7,809,928 4,985,141 
Total Supply. .......... 29,930,015 
Shipments during February.. 2,177,325 2,577,431 
Ship., June 1 to March 1...... 21,843,107 22,633,465 


CORN—lIn seven months, August 1 to 
March 1, canners’ stocks of corn have 
just about been cut in half, while dis- 
tributors’ stocks have remained at about 
the same level or slightly lower. With 
January and February movement of over 
3 million cases each—larger than any 
month since November ’47 (excluding 
normal heavy movement the first three 
months—excepting this past season) a 
good many experts are revising down- 
ward their estimate of possible carry- 
over from about 10 million cases pre- 
dicted two months ago to 5 or 6 million 
today. There are many angles to con- 
sider in trying to estimate this figure. 
First of all the low price should not be 
discounted. Secondly and we _ believe 
most importantly, the merchandising 
power behind corn is tremendous. The 
Can Manufacturers Institute is talking 
in astronomical figures in referring to 
circulation of publicity releases. Dis- 
tributors to a man are behind corn and 


MARKET NEWS 


pushing it for all it’s worth (not enough 
to cover costs, say the canners). Inde- 
pendent Corn Canners are busy as are 
many individual companies. There is no 
question but that more corn is and will 
be sold these next several months than 
any other comparable period. But how 
much that will be no one knows. Last 
year in the five month period, March 1 
to August 1, approximately 8% million 
cases were shipped by canners. It may 
be that with all the power behind corn 
this year that figure might be stepped up 
to 12 or 13 million, but to plan 1950 
production on this basis seems to us to 
be carrying optimism a bit far. Figur- 
ing on a 10 or 11 million case movement 
from now on in would seem to be more 
in line—and that would leave a carry- 
over of 7 or 8 million cases. On that 
basis (and even figuring on a 5 million 
case carryover) an acreage cut of at 
least 25 percent is indicated. By the 
grapevine we learn that one of the larg- 
est producers of corn is thinking in those 
terms. 

Then there are those that study the 
average yields who say we are due for 
a poor corn year. Last year’s 3.07 tons 
per acre was the highest on record while 
1948’s 2.71 was next highest. 1938-47 
ten year average is 2.42 tons. Last year’s 
pack would have been 6 million cases less 
on average yields. It must be born in 
mind that newer hybrids have greatly 
improved the yield prospect. Then, too, 
6 million cases less than the 33 million 
actual cases packed last year would pro- 
vide a pack of 27 million and a supply 
of 35 million, assuming an 8 million case 
carryover. A consumption of some 27 
to 29 million cases is a conservative esti- 
mate considering power-pak merchandis- 
ing, it’s true, but nevertheless should be 
accepted until proved otherwise, so that 
even so a minimum 20 percent reduction 
in acreage seems to be indicated. The 
canner with a warehouse full of corn 
might do well to explain to his growers 
why it is better for all concerned to skip 
this year of all years. Growers, etc., true, 
don’t like to lose the acreage, but they 
like to get paid for their crops also. 


1949 PACK OF CARROTS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


Misc. Tin 
24/2 48/8Z 48/1P 24/2% 6/10 &Glass Total 
New York.......... 131,850 32,300 109,146 612 274,309 
Michigan .......... 59,308 5,116 19,527 21,701 110,628 
Wisconsin ......... 179,685 31,021 107,882 131,856 451,345 
83,313 10,808 355 550 184,846 3,238 283,110 
Washington ...... 27,226 34,911 23,685 94,614 
Other States...... 169,801 9,914 10,000 _....... 150,532 20,447 360,694 
697,187 102,526 16,633 550 639,116 207,579 1,663,591 
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MARKET NEWS 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED SWEET CORN 


Compiled by N.C.A, Division of Statistics 


1948-49 1949-50 
(actual cases) 

Carryover, August 194,469 4,112,712 
Pack 34,410,040 33,138,318 
Stocks, March 1 ..... 12,609,520 18,316,235 
Shipments during February.. 2,618,503 3,086,134 
Ship., Aug. 1 to March 1...... 21,994,989 18,934,795 
CANNED CARROTS 
Carryover, 67,404 718,573 
Pack 2,792,813 1,663,591 
Total Supply 2,860,217 2,382,164 
Stocks, March 1 ..... 1,110,897 1,055,258 
Ship., July 1 to March 1 1,749,320 1,326,906 


USDA SELLS 32 MILLION LBS. OF 
DRIED WHOLE EGGS TO UK 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced sales to the United Kingdom of 
31,818,000 lbs. of dried whole eggs at an 
average price of 22 cents per lb. The 
sales, which were made from CCC stocks 
of dried eggs acquired under price sup- 
port programs, were financed by the use 
of Economie Cooperation Administration 
funds, Section 32 funds, and British dol- 
lars. These sales, together with other 
recent export sales and donations to pub- 
lic and private welfare organizations, re- 
duce CCC’s inventory of dried eggs to 
52 million Ibs. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Aggregate Volume Satisfactory—Production 
Plans Stabilize Market—Tomato Canners 
Down To Bare Floors — Peas Inquiry Im- 
proved — Spinach Supplies Limited — Re- 
placement Buying Of Corn—Shopping For 
Salmon—Tuna Steady—Orange Juice De- 
mand Off Sharply—West Coast Fruits Firm 
—R.S.P. Cherries Dull. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 24, 1950 


THE SITUATION — Canned foods 
markets have been rather uneventful 
here during the week, although there has 
been a consistent amount of day-to-day 
buying. Many market operators, not yet 
mentally adjusted to the changed inven- 
tory policies of most distributors, are in- 
clined to regard the market as a dull 
affair until they total up the month’s ag- 
gregate sales returns, at which time they 
are forced to revise their thinking. A 
steady undertone ruled this week’s mar- 
kets. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
seeking information on canner produc- 
tion plans for the coming season. On the 


basis of preliminary findings, they find 
nothing to disturb them in current pack 
planning. On the contrary, the outlook 
in this respect augurs at least a stabil- 
ized basis for the marketing of the re- 
mainder of the carryover from last 
season. 


TOMATOES—Pricewise, the situation 
in the South has showed no change dur- 
ing the week, but supply-wise it is an- 
other story. Canners are getting down 
near bare floors in the marketing of their 
carryover stocks, and indications are 
that supplies still on hand will move out 
readily at current, or better, prices be- 
fore first shipments will: be ready from 
the 1950 pack. 


PEAS —The situation is definitely 
turning better, with inquiry on the in- 
crease, notably for standard 303s and 
standard 2s, as well as the smaller sieves 
in fancy. Southern packers are offering 
standard ungraded Alaskas at $1.15 for 
2s, with a few ls still to be had at 77% 
cents to 80 cents, f.o.b. Fancy 4-sieve 
sweets are reported available in a limited 
way in the South at $1.40 for 2s, with 
extra standards cleaned up. Some extra 
standard blended sweets are reported on 
the market at $1.25 for 2s. 


SPINACH—Available supplies in this 
territory continue limited, and buyers 


Extreme simplicity of adjustment 
and operation are among the outstanding fea- 
tures of portable FMC-Kyler Labelers. Ad- 
justing for container size, filling glue pot, 
inserting labels—all are quickly done from operating side of machine by even 
an inexperienced operator. Complete automatic controls include feed can spacer, 
label replenishing signal, and momentary power shut-off to avoid jamming. 
Designed for equally high efficiency at maximum capacity or at low speeds. 
Models available to handle from 200 to 603 can diameter, 200 to 708 can height. 


MODEL NA 
(Non-adjustable) Labeler, 
for fixed can diameters of 
200 to 603, heights from 
200 to 708. 


~ 


—IN ADJUSTABLE AND NCON-ADJUSTABLE MODELS 


FMC AIR BLAST 
CAN DRYER. 


EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
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CORPORATION 


Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


CAN WASHER EMC_ UNDERWEIGHT 


CAN DETECTOR 


Write for full information 
or contact your nearest 
FMC representative.: 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 
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are piecing out their holdings wherever 
possible in an effort to wait for volume 
from the spring pack before adding ap- 
preciably to their holdings. 


BEANS—Only limited packing opera- 
tions are reported on beans, due to high 
raw stock costs, and the market for the 
canned product is reflecting this condi- 
tion, canners holding fimly at listed sche- 
dules on all grades. 


CORN—Replacement buying continues 
fair on all grades as consumption of corn 
continues to hold up under the stimulus 
of current low retail prices. Reports 
from New England indicate that organ- 
ized distributor groups there have done a 
good job of moving Maine canners’ hold- 
ings into consuming channels, with spe- 
cial promotional efforts aiding the cam- 
paign. 


SALMON —Distributors here report a 
disappointing replacement call for sal- 
mon, demand thus far having been less 
than had been expected from the Lenten 
season. On the Coast, reds continue ex- 
tremely short and firm but the situation 
on pinks is again showing softness, and 
buyers are shopping the market care- 
fully when interested in replacement 
supplies. 


TUNA—The tuna situation bears out 
the old saw,—“It pays to advertise.” 
Currently, nationally-advertised brands 
are getting the call, notwithstanding the 
presence on the market of increasing 
quantities of the imported product. 
Prices on domestic packs rule steady to 
firm. 


SARDINES — There have been no 
changes in the sardine situation during 
the week, outside of a broadening de- 
mand for West Coast packs for export 
to the Far East. Occasional sales of 
Maine sardines are reported on the basis 
of $8 per case for keyless quarter oils, 
but most canners continue to quote 50 
cents over this figure. 


CITRUS—Demand for canned orange 
juice has slackened off sharply, but Flor- 
ida canners continue to hold the market 
unchanged. Buyers are waiting for the 
peak movement on Valencias in the hope 
that this may bring about a lowered 
fruit price basis, but reports from Flor- 
ida are not encouraging in this respect. 
Aside from the expected continued keen 
competition from concentrators for fruit, 
leading canners report that the single- 
strength juice, on the basis of present 
list prices, is substantially under re- 
placement costs based on current pack- 
ing costs. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Buyers are 
looking for additional Bartlett pear sup- 
plies, and are running into a tight sup- 
ply and price position both in Califor- 
nia and the Northwest. Movement of 
peaches, particularly on the top national 
brands, is reported running at a very 
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heavy rate, and the market situation on 
the coast continues to show strength. 
A little inquiry for cocktail is reported, 
and here too canners are showing strong 
price views on their unsold stocks. 


PINEAPPLE — Movement continues 
rather quiet, both on sliced and crushed 
and on juice, although some distributors 
are making efforts to merchandise the 
latter more aggressively in view of the 
strong citrus juice market. 


R.S.P. CHERRIES—High prices for 
red sour pitted cherries have evidently 
aroused consumer reaction which is slow- 
ing down movement all along the line. 
Canners are showing lower price views, 
with Michigan 2s now reported available 
at $2.25 to $2.30 per dozen, with 10s at 
$12.50 to $13.00, both f.o.b. canneries. 
Distributors are carrying extremely 
light stocks of this fruit and are bring- 
ing in replacement supplies only when 
they are urgently needed. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Strictly Routine—Firmness In To- 

matoes With Standards Cleaning Up—Corn 

Shows Some Improvement—Apple Sauce In 

Firm Position—Some Citrus Business—Sal- 

mon Quiet, Prices Unchanged—lInterest In 
Asparagus. 


By “Midwest” . 


Chicago, Ill., March 24, 1950 


THE MARKET W— Business can be 
characterized as quiet in Chicago this 
week, with trading being of a strictly 
routine nature. Buyers are still firmly 
set in a short turnover position and 
hand-to-mouth buying is definitely the 
rule. The undertone of firmness in the 
market generally is still apparent but 
there is no tendency as yet on the part 
of the trade to load up on any item in 
anticipation of advances or higher prices 
out of new pack. Total business being 
placed in the Chicago market is believed 
to be about at the same level as has held 
through February, and this month to 
date, and is satisfactory although not 
large. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS—tThere is some definite firmness 
in the tomato market, with standard to- 
matoes in particular being quite short. 
Quotations on No. 2 standards are run- 
ning around $1.25 to $1.30, while No. 10 
standards are reportedly available at 
around $6.75. It is reported, however, 
that supplies of this grade are cleaning 
up fairly well and most factors here in 
the market anticipate some advances in 
this particular item. It is reported there 
is a fairly good supply of extra stand- 
ards on hand, and No. 2s are quoted at 
a range from $1.35 to $1.50, while No. 
10s are reportedly available at $7.00 to 
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$7.25. Reports here indicate that fancy 
tomatoes in all sizes are quite thoroughly 
cleaned up and few, if any, quotations 
available. In tomatoes, taken as a whole, 
through all the grades, No. 10s are defi- 
nitely the shortest size, and an upturn 
in price on all grades in No. 10 size is 
anticipated. No. 10 catsup is currently 
in some demand, with fancy No. 10 cur- 
rently reported at around $10.00 f.o.b. 
canning factory, and 14 oz. at around 
$1.65. No. 10 puree is also reported 
rather well cleaned up locally, with 1.045 
specific gravity quoted at about $6.00 to 
$6.25 f.o.b. Indiana factory, with some 
quotations from California reported 
about 50 cents less. 


CORN — The corn market continues 
without a great deal of change, although 
the situation has improved from the very 
low levels reached a month ago. No. 10 
fancy corn, both whole kernel and cream 
style is also around $7.25, while No. 2 
extra standards are reportedly offered at 
around $1.10. Standard corn of good 
quality is in pretty good shape now, and 
the offerings are reported to be at 
around 90 cents to 95 cents for No. 2. 
Corn is the one item on which there is 
a possibility that some of the trade here 
have bought in excess of their immediate 
needs during the recent flurry of very 
low prices, although this is not definitely 
proven. It is, however, suspected be- 
cause of the heavy volume of corn mov- 
ing in here in the last couple of months. 
This heavy movement has contributed to 
some extent to the improvement in the 
corn situation. 


APPLE SAUCE—Apple sauce is defi- 
nitely in a firm position at the present 
time, with a number of factors in the 
East withdrawn and quotations general- 
ly ranging from $1.25 to $1.35 f.o.b. fac- 
tory for fancy No. 2 sauce. It is believed 
that there are still some shipments being 
made against contracts at slightly lower 
prices, but there is no question but what 
the market is quite firm and that the 
prospects are for further advances well 
ahead of new pack next Fall. 


CITRUS JUICES —There is some 
business going on on citrus juices, but it 
is almost entirely spot business out of 
warehouse stocks here in Chicago. Mid. 
season orange juice is currently quoted 
at about $3.80 f.o.b. factory with blended 
at $3.60 and grapefruit juice at $3.40, 
both in the 46 oz. size. It is believed that 
Valencia orange juice will open around 
$4.00, although there are no definite 
quotations here as yet. On_ sections, 
fancy No. 2 are going for $2.05, 8 oz. for 
97% cents while citrus salad is selling at 
$2.45 for No. 2 and $1.12% for 8 oz. 


SALMON—The salmon market is rea- 
sonably quiet, with prices unchanged. 
Tall pinks are still quoted at $14.75, al- 
though the number of sources quoting 
them is diminishing as withdrawals from 
the market on this item are announced. 
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It is becoming rather hard to find any 
size or variety of red salmon as tall reds 
are cleaned up, and halves reds are ap- 


not do a thinning job. It is proposed 
that growers thin their trees, after all 
danger of frost is over, with a pack of 


several canners have been seeking stocks 
from other canners to fill orders from 
favored customers. Nothing seems to be 
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Some fancy fruit was located recently, 
but the deal was off when it was found 
to be of 13-15 count for No. 2%s. While 
the quality was there it could not be 
used under the brand under considera- 
tion. Fancy grade pears in No. 2% size 
in the desired counts command $3.25 
here, but in small fruit can be had at 
$2.85. 


OLIVES — California canned _ ripe 
olives are riding high these days, with 
the large sizes almost entirely out of 
first hands and indications good for the 
most complete cleanup in years. Can- 
ners usually have no difficulty in pack- 
ing this fruit as fast as orders come in, 
but some report that they are now from 
two to four weeks behind. Prices have 
been without change in recent months. 


SPINACH — The canning of spinach 
is scheduled to get under way in less 
than a week, with indications for a pack 
of good size and quality. However, can- 
ners are not banking on this since a 
change in weather conditions can change 
the picture almost over night. Advance 
business has been heavy and several of 
the larger interests have withdrawn 
prices, business having exceeded expecta- 
tions. Lowest prices on fancy are $1.20 
for No. 2, $1.50 for No. 2% and $4.85 
for No. 10. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes are moving 
more actively with canners advising that 
sales during the last 90 days have been 
much more satisfactory than during the 
preceding period. Standards lag behind 
other items in the list, but quite a few 
California canners no longer pack this 
grade concentrating on fancy and extra 
standards and utilizing the rest of their 
purchases of cannery stock in the mak- 
ing of tomato products and juice. Most 
of the sales of No. 2% standards are 
made at $1.55. Growers indicate an in- 
tention of cutting down somewhat on 
the 1950 acreage. 


FISH—The canned fish market is get- 
ting on a rather more stable basis, with 
some of the weak holders sold up on such 
items as pink salmon and California sar- 
dines. List prices are being better main- 
tained and even an upward trend is re- 
ported. Offers to pay $14.50 for 1’s tall 
pink salmon have been rejected and shop- 
ping around seems necessary to secure 
stocks at $14.75, which has been the go- 
ing price for some time. Some small lots 
of Puget Sound sockeye halves have 
moved of late at $16.00, and this is re- 
garded as the bottom of the market. 
Rather more interest is being shown 
California sardines, with 1-lb.ovals still 
available at $5.75, but with some moving 
at $6.00. Canned abalone of both Mexi- 
can and Japanese pack is available, but 
sales are largely confined to Orientals. 
Canning of this delicacy is no longer 
permitted in California. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Feel Lenten Demand—Catch Con- 
tinues To Dwindle — Bad Weather Cuts 
Oyster Production. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 24, 1950 


SHRIMP — The Lenten demand for 
seafood has reflected on shrimp to the 
extent that considerable amount of can- 
ned shrimp has moved, and this is par- 
ticularly true of the small size shrimp 
which represented the greater part of 
the inventories before Lent. The stock 
of small shrimp has dwindled down quite 
a bit and the broken shrimp are all 
cleaned up. 

The inventories on medium and large 
shrimp commenced to show a depleted 
condition even before Lent and_ stocks 
have since been reduced. 

No price change has been reported. 
Canned shrimp remain firm at $3.75 to 
$4.00 per dozen for small; $4.10 to $4.35 
for medium; $4.50 to $4.75 for large and 
$4.80 to $5.00 for jumbo, all in 5 ounce 
tins, f.o.b. cannery. 

A drop of 1,967 barrels took place in 
the production of shrimp last week over 
the previous week, as 3,232 barrels were 
produced last week and 5,199 barrels the 
previous one. The canneries received 
376 less barrels shrimp last week than 
the previous one, and the amounts were 
157 barrels last week and 533 barrels the 
previous one. 

Landings of shrimp last week were: 
Louisiana 1,084 barrels, including 137 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 161 bar- 
rels, including 20 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 5 barrels; Florida (Apalachi- 
cola) 282 barrels and Texas 1,700 bar- 
rels. 

As reported by all Market News Of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 93,770 pounds and 
were approximately 811,740 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 897,379 pounds more than 
one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 675 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending March 11, 1950 
which brought the pack for the season to 
581,518 standard cases. 


OYSTERS — Production of oysters 
dropped 8,434 barrels last week over the 
previous week as 38,372 barrels were 
produced the previous week and 29,938 
barrels last week. The canneries re- 
ceived 27,601 barrels oysters last week 
and 34,727 barrels the previous week or 
a difference of 17,126 barrels. Bad 
weather is largely responsible for this 
drop in production. 

Landings of oysters for last week 
were: Louisiana 22,213 barrels, includ- 
ing 20,268 barrels for canning; Missis- 
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sippi 6,565 barrels, all for canning; Ala- 
bama 885 barrels, including 768 barrels 
for canning; Florida 229 barrels and 
Texas 46 barrels. 

The 28 canneries in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama_ reported that 
17,345 standard cases of oysters were 
canned during the week ending March 
11, 1950, which brought the pack for the 
season to 170,426 standard cases. 

The price of canned oysters is $4.15 
per dozen in 4% ounce tins, f.o.b. can- 
nery. 


DO FLOOD WATERS INJURE 
MARINE LIFE? 


A report from Gulfport, Mississippi 
says that fishermen, shrimpers and oys- 
termen there are divided on the ques- 
tion whether Mississippi River floodwa- 
ters have injured marine life in the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Mississippi Sound. 

For almost a month the muddy Missis- 
sippi has been pouring silt-laden waters 
into this area. This movement was ex- 
pected to stop soon after the Bonnet 
Carre Spillway above New Orleans is 
closed. Engineers planned to start clos- 
ing the spillway Saturday, March 11. 

The closure will keep floodwaters from 
taking a short-cut to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Mississippi Sound through Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

Some fishermen claim the muddy 
water has had an adverse effect on game 
fish. Others contend that both fish and 
shrimp will return in greater number. 

Oyster dredging has been in full swing. 
The Mississippi Sea Food Commission 
gave the go-ahead order after the spill- 
way was ordered opened. The order was 
based on the theory that there would be 
some losses among oysters once the fresh 
water hit. Oysters thrive in brackish 
water. 

Some oyster men there said that the 
species of conch that drills oyster shells 
apparently has been driven off by the 
mud, so the question remains unsolved. 


FROZEN FOOD CONSUMPTION 
TO DOUBLE 


Speaking before the Advertising Club 
last week, Ralph O. Dulany, President of 
John H. Dulany & Sons, Inc., Fruitland, 
Maryland, canners and freezers, 
dicted that the national consumption of 
frozen foods will double within the next 
five years. About 75 percent of all vege- 
tables harvested are at the present time 
consumed fresh, 23 percent are canned, 
while only 2 percent are quick frozen, 
he remarked, and added that “there is no 
question that in five years or less the 
quantity of frozen foods consumed by the 
American public will double”. In addi- 
tion to discussing the rapid growth of 
the industry he recounted many prob- 
lems of production and refrigeration 
that had been faced and met by the in- 
dustry since its inception. 
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NORTHWEST CANNERS MEET 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Miss Smith. Citing trend to small family 
units, she said some industries already 
are modifying packaging according to 
consumer dictates. 

“Don’t let George do it, but do it your- 
selves,” Mr. Sayre urged in discussing 
“Your First 47 Days’—that’s the time 
labored for Uncle Sam. In other words, 
don’t shift responsibility for accepting 
business administrative techniques in 
government reform as proposed by the 
Hoover Report. America needs you, 
now! 


N.C.A. PRESIDENT HENRY TAYLOR 


“We must realize that the well-being 
of each of us is so directly and vitally 
affected by changes in the common weal 
that we dare not seek our selfish advan- 
tage at the expense of the common good, 
nor ask for ourselves any right or privi- 
lege we would deny another, nor tolerate 
on the part of others this dangerous kind 
of self-seeking,” he asserted. 

“We must also defend personal free- 
dom, but we must make it clear that 
freedom carries with it responsibility 
and that rights entail obligations,’ Mr. 
Taylor continued. “We must insist that 
a failure to assume the responsibility in- 
separable from freedom, or to meet the 
obligations implicit in rights, can result 


only in the loss of this freedom and these 
rights in keeping with such failure. 

“These are fundamental natural laws 
as inherent in human society as the law 
of gravitation is inherent in our physical 
universe. A failure to observe them will 
as surely result in social and economic 
chaos as failure in the law of gravitation 
would result in physical chaos. We 
are in trouble today because ambitious 
and unscrupulous men and groups of 
men, greedily seeking their selfish ad- 
vantage at the expense of the common 
good, are disregarding and flouting these 
laws.” 


ENTERTAINMENT 


An elaborate dinner, courtesy of 
American Can Company and Continental 
Can Company in the Rose Bowl, fittingly 
climaxed the successful business  ses- 
sions. Registrations for the banquet, 
honoring President McCaffray, early ex- 
tended beyond the 500 limit and had to 
be turned down by Tuesday. 

The president’s dinner followed in 
wake of a Hospitality Hour, courtesy of 
the Allied Industries. Louis E. Tippett 
and J. Frank Dotson were chairman and 
co-chairman respectively for both events 
with W. D. Druehl acting as chairman 
and A. D. Radebaugh, toastmaster at 
the dinner. Pat Patrick of the Charlie 
McCarthy program was master of cere- 
monies. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 4, 1950 — Sanitation Confer- 
ence, New York State Canners, Jordan 
Hall, Geneva Experiment Station, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 


APRIL 5, 1950 — Sanitation Confer- 


ence, New York State Canners, Chinese 
Room, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


APRIL 20, 1950—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 4, 1950—Spring Meeting, Ozark 
Canners Association, Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Mo. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 11-13, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MAY 14-18, 1950 — Annual Conven- 
tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade _ Association. 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc: 
GAMSE BUILDING. _BALTIMORE.MD. 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


_-WESTMINSTER MD 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


RETIRES 
Arthur H. Hoffman, chairman of the 
board of Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., promi- 
nent New York food factors, has retired 
after 40 years association with the com- 
pany. 


EXPANDING 


Florida Retail-Owned Grocers, Inc., 
Tampa cooperative wholesale grocery or- 
ganization, is expanding into the Orlan- 
do area. 


FIRM NAME CHANGED 
Lammers-Pryor Brokerage Company, 
Dallas, has changed its firm name to 
Lammers-Pryor Smith Co. Offices re- 

main at 318 Cadiz Street, Dallas, 12. 


APPOINTED BROKER 
C. King Rabineau Co., Albany, N. Y. 
food brokers, have been appointed sales 
representatives in that market for the 
Westgate-Sun Harbor Co., San Diego, 
California, fish canners. 


HEADS JOBBING FIRM 


David H. Behrhorst, who has _ been 
purchasing director for H. F. Behrhorst 
& Son, Inc., Pittsburgh wholesale gro- 
cers, since 1944, has been elected presi- 
dent of the company, succeeding Car] E. 
Behrhorst, who becomes chairman of the 
board. The company during 1950 is cele- 
brating the 65th anniversary of its 
founding. 


HEADS FOOD-0-MAT 


William F. Dempsey, previously divi- 
sion general manager for the Grand 
Union Tea Co., eastern food chain, has 
been named president of the Food-O-Mat 
Corporation, a subsidiary. 


MORE HUNGERFORD BROKERS 


The Hungerford (Pa.) Packing Com- 
pany, owned and operated by Bill Free 
and sons, have appointed Norman P. 
Sanborn Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island food brokers, to represent them in 
the State of Rhode Island, Taunton, Fall 
River and New Bedford, Massachusetts; 
and the John K. Waite Company of 
Seattle for the Pacific Northwest, includ- 
ing the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Utah and Idaho. 


JOINS DRURY COMPANY 


Ralph A. Conrades, recently resigned 
from the H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, where he served as District Sales 
Manager, Institutional Division, in the 
Northeast Ohio and Northwest Pennsyl- 
vania district, will join the sales staff of 
Ralph O. Drury Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio food brokers, on March 20. Mr. 
Conrades was with the Heinz Company 
for more than 14 years. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


The Perkins Brokerage Company has 
moved to new quarters at 721 South 
Austin Street, Dallas 2, Texas. 


FORMS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Fred S. Young, in the food business in 
Chicago since 1922 and with Meinrath 
Brokerage Company and the Louis Hil- 
fer Company since 1932, has established 
his own brokerage business in Chicago, 
specializing in canned fruits and vege- 
tables. During the War, from 1942 to 
1946, Mr. Young was a procurement spe- 
cialist for the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, spending considerable time in 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Ohio. He has 
established an office at 9047 Elizabeth 
Street, Chicago 20. 


OPENS N. Y. OFFICE 


Schuck] & Co., Ine., prominent Cali- 
fornia canners, have established a New 
York office at 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City, under the management of 
A. Y. Mathison. 


KNOPF JOINS GOODRICH 


James J. Knopf, formerly associated 
with Neisner Brothers and the Crosse & 
Blackwell Company, has joined the 
George C. Goodrich Company, Buffalo, 
New York food brokers, as their repre- 
sentative for Rochester. 


GETS PRINCE ACCOUNT 


Theodore Nicolet, Rutland, Vermont, 
food broker, has been named sales rep- 
resentative in Vermont, Maine, and New 
Hampshire for the H. G. Prince & Co. 
division of California Packing Corpora- 
tion. 


The Seventh Edition of 


BALTIMORE 2, 


Canner 
should 
have a 
Course in 
this 
work” C, 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
a book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
pose of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
20S.GAY STREET 


MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 390 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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Be WANTED — MACHINERY — Continued 


WANTED—Approximately 500 ft. Transfer, Roof Top, or 
Drag Chain for Cooling Tank same as Link-Belt H-130; also 
300 ft. #458 Drop Forged Chain. Caar Canning Co., Red- 
key, Ind. 


WANTED—1 Boxer for 303 Cans, motor driven preferred. 
Bankert Bros., Hampstead, Md. 

WANTED—Bean Equipment for a complete snap bean line. 
What have you to offer? Albert Dam Canning Co., Verona, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Cannery located in Cedarville, New Jersey, op- 
posite the auction block, situated on highway. Private railroad 
siding. Equipped to pack tomatoes and tomato products, dried 
beans, potatoes. Inquire: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Completely modern equipped Tomato Canning 
Plant located in central Indiana in one of the best growing sec- 
tions in the State; warehouse and modern dwelling on premises. 
Inquire: H. W. Jordan, Lynn, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Pennsylvania Cannery now in operation, 37 
miles from Baltimore, on hard road. Excellent peas, tomatoes, 
corn, beans, pumpkin grown near by. Experienced help. Com- 
pletely equipped, including small farm. Adv. 5051, the Can- 
ning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Commission Salesmen covering Canning Trade. 
Territories open—Midwest, Tri-State Area and Ozarks. Com- 
plete line of plastic and rubber products including aprons, 
gloves, waterproof clothing and footwear. Products nationally 
advertised. Please write direct to: Plastico, Incorporated, 314 
Water St., Akron 8, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Cannery Manager, young man with 
ten years experience processing fruits, vegetables and seafoods. 
Several seasons field supervision. Has good mechanical back- 
ground, designing and building machinery, plant layout and 
construction. Preferably California, Texas or Florida. Speaks 
Spanish fluently. Adv. 5049, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Production Manager, 20 years ex- 
perience on Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Soups, Meats, Breads, 
etc.. Preserves, Mayonnaise, Mince Meat, Jellies, Sauces, Peanut 
But'er, Extracts, Syrups, and other specialty items. Experi- 
enc: includes Purchasing, Manufacturing, Supervision, Quality 
Con rol, Development of New Items, Costs, Selling. Experience 
is n.tion wide. Adv. 5053, The Canning Trade. 


P )SITION WANTED—By man experienced in Food Ma- 
chirsry Design & Construction, Plant Layout, Purchasing and 
Pro uction of Canned and Frozen Foods. Capable of assuming 
enti.e responsibility of plant (except no broker contacts). 
Pre ently employed as Supt. of canning plant. Engineering 
background. Prefer East Coast or Texas. Excellent references 
avai able. Adv. 5057, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—400 bushels Washburn-Wilson Alaska Pea Seed. 
Torsch Canning Co., Milford, Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WANTED—Red Peppers, sweet or hot, Cherry Peppers, and 
Pimientos, packed in barrels, in brine or vinegar; #10 Tomato 
Puree. John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Fruit Juices, unsweetened, filtered and pasteur- 
ized, in 5 gallon cans. Prices on request—Cherry Juice, Black 
Raspberry, Red Raspberry, Crabapple, Elderberry, Currant, 
Plum. Also, clarified tank Apple Juice, frozen, and dried Black 
Raspberries. Tenser & Phipps, 316-4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Telephone, Grant 1-3277. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


TOPFLIGHT SELF-ADHESIVE TAPE 


For POINT OF PURCHASE Advertising, 
Package Conversion, Label Changes, Displays. 
Write For Samples, Descriptive Literature 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE COMPANY, YORK, PA. 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS e@ SMALL COST 
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MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


SOLID FIBRE 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 
For over-matured corn, 


makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


CO, 


BALTIMORE, 


FOR CANNED 
FRUITS AX°VEGETABLES 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 6) 


Patman Act. It surely is not necessary for me to tell this 
audience the benefits of the law to this industry. I am sure every 
man here realizes it is for his own welfare that this law be 
safeguarded and protected in its present form. Above all, your 
best guarantee of securing the fullest benefits from the law is 
by your own compliance. 


We are living in a day when most businessmen are stating we 
now have too much government control. And on that I’m sure 
we all agree. You would think it would not be necessary to have 
controls to make people do things that are actually good for 
them. But so long as we have men in business who act unfairly 
we must have a certain amount of government restriction on 
such actions. 


Anybody who analyzes what is happening in this industry in 
a few cases will realize that some are going in the wrong direc- 
tion. It should be obvious that if some drastic changes are not 
made soon, it may seriously affect the entire industry. 


You may ask why I am so concerned. There are two reasons, 
First, I think you are a nice bunch of fellows and I have always 
had a great respect for your industry. I would not want to see 
you go wrong. Second is that any sales you may make on a 
chiseling basis would not only affect your regular customers, but 
may also affect your food brokers as well. Naturally, when I 
talk of chiseling I am not referring to normal and justified 
market changes. 


With costs in the brokerage business rising so greatly, your 
food broker cannot afford to have his principal go behind his 
back on special deals. His efforts in selling for you, and his 
expenses, go on all the time. He is entitled to your full coopera- 
tion. I am sure you realize that the practice of small and 
frequent buying has raised the cost of operation of the food 
broker tremendously. Even before this short-term buying trend, 
the broker had the same increase in the cost of doing business 
that other businessmen had. Also, with the constantly changing 
pattern of food distribution, the broker frequently provides addi- 
tional services for his principals. Many principals have recog- 
nized this and have made adjustments in their brokerage rates. 
They know that loyalty has proved to be the most satisfactory 
way of mainaining a sales organization. fi 


Everyone in the food industry of this nation is conscious of 
the importance of this great canning industry of California. 
It is not important merely to the general economy of this state 
but to the nation as a whole. 


Your industry has traveled along the highway of success for 
many years, and it is therefore very important that you do not 
detour at this time. This detour could mean rough traveling 
ahead not only for the entire canning industry but your own 
company as well, Now is the time for you to stop and check 
your course, both as individual businessmen and as parts of 
this great industry. Analyze the sales program that helped 
build this industry. Pay particular attention to the close work- 
ing relationship between you and your local food broker that 
helped you build this business to its present high standing. That 
is the relationship that can and will help this. industry to 
continue to go forward. 


SMILE AWHILE 


When you flatter a man, you're just telling him what 
he already thinks about himself. . 


It’s easy to call a spade a spade—until you stumble 
over one in the dark. 


Bet there’d. be more joint bank accounts if 
weren’t so quick on the draw. 
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